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UNITED  LUTHERAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 


FREE  PORT  of  MONROVIA 


ENTER  THIS  LAND;  SEE  ITS  PEOPLE;  SHARE  WITH  THEM 
THE  HOPE  WHICH  THE  CHRISTIAN  MESSAGE  INSPIRES. 
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LONG,  hard  struggle  through  the  years  produced  our 
Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia,  organized  in  1948.  It  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  United  Lutheran  Church  Convention  in  that 
year,  when  its  first  delegate,  Miss  Hazel  Biederbeck,  R.N., 
was  received.  This  year  (1952)  the  Church  in  Liberia  sent  an 
official  visitor  to  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  Assembly  at 
Hannover,  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Ezra  Keller. 

The  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia  looks  back  upon  its  begin¬ 
nings  in  1860,  when  the  Rev.  Morris  Officer  established  the 
first  station  25  miles  up  the  St.  Paul  River,  and  called  it  Muh¬ 
lenberg.  The  outstanding  Lutheran  missionary  in  Liberia  was 
the  Rev.  David  A.  Day,  who  served  from  1874  to  1897.  Many 
missionaries  came  and  served  and  left  again.  Some  of  them 
died  in  Liberia.  Only  a  few  continued  for  any  appreciable 
number  of  years— Day  23  years,  Curran  19  years,  Ayers  21 
years.  But  the  work  struggled  on  against  great  odds  of  cli¬ 
mate,  fever,  and  primitive  conditions. 

In  these  latter  years  of  better  health  control,  we  can  proudly 
name  six  women  missionaries  who  served  faithfully  and  long: 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Buschman  (retired),  36  years;  Miss  Mabel 
Dy singer  (resigned),  23  years;  and  the  following  who  are 
still  sturdily  witnessing  for  their  Lord  in  Liberia:  Miss  Bertha 
Koenig,  36  years;  Miss  Elsie  R.  Otto,  32  years;  Mrs.  Miriam 
Treon  Miller,  28  years;  Miss  K.  Marie  Jensen,  R.N.,  24  years. 
Married  missionaries  sometimes  have  to  resign  for  the  sake  of 
their  children  for  whom  there  are  no  special  school  facilities 
and  who,  for  their  education,  must  live  in  America. 


Our  work  has  always  been  in  the  interior.  There  were  no 
roads.  Rugged  jungle  paths,  treacherous  rivers,  tedious  dis¬ 
tances,  indifferent  food  supply— all  these  were  the  common 
experience  of  brave  souls  who  obeyed  the  Gospel  call  and 
sought  to  share  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  with  the  man  in 
the  bush. 


As  the  years  advanced,  efforts  were  continually  made  to 
raise  up  national  leaders  among  the  young  people  who  at¬ 
tended  our  schools.  However,  “book  learning”  weaned  our 
youth  away  from  the  hinterland  church  centers  to  the  coast, 
where  good  jobs  awaited  them,  and  civilization  beckoned 
with  its  hundred  hands  of  opportunity.  Six  national  pastors 
today  should  be  multiplied  manifold,  and  a  handful  of  evan¬ 
gelists  should  be  increased  to  several  scores.  Only  with 
greater  numbers  of  national  workers  can  the  young  Church 
keep  pace  with  the  prayers  of  the  faithful. 


IS  PLANTED  *r" 11 


The  Rev.  Ezra  Keller,  Vice-president,  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia. 


Nevertheless,  the  Church  is  planted.  And  it  is  functioning. 
Moreover,  a  new  day  is  dawning  for  the  Church  in  Liberia. 
Favorable  prospects  for  the  future  of  the  Church  coincide 
with  a  propitious  vision  of  booming  days  for  the  Republic  of 
Liberia.  Commerce  and  industry  are  expanding  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  interior  is  assured.  The  new  age  with  its 
rapid  changes  will  be  a  help  and  a  challenge  to  the  Church. 

The  Church  is  indeed  poised  for  a  new  forward  looking  era. 
The  language  problem  has  been  solved  and  missionaries  can 
be  equipped  to  speak  to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue.  The 
literacy  movement  is  increasing  the  ability  of  the  people  to 
read,  and  is  providing  reading  material.  Fresh  young  leader¬ 
ship  is  flowering  through  the  intensive  cultivation  provided 
in  the  program  of  the  Lutheran  Training  Institute. 

More  missionaries  have  been  recruited  for  Liberia,  bringing 
the  present  number  to  fifty-three.  Better  health  conditions  pre¬ 
vail.  New  processing  procedures  are  planned  for  missionaries 
under  appointment.  Thus,  from  the  standpoint  of  missionary 
personnel,  as  well  as  in  the  view  of  the  Church  in  Liberia,  a 
new  age  of  evangelistic  achievement  can  be  envisioned. 


SUMMARY  OF  STATISTICS 

June,  1952 


Baptized  membership .  1500 

Number  of  “Inquirers" .  286 

Congregations  .  28 

Schools .  20 

Number  of  pupils .  1195 

Offerings  for  local  support . $1265 

Pastors .  6 

School  teachers  .  35 

Evangelistic  workers .  34 

Hospitals  (two  combined  into  one) .  1 

Dispensaries .  7 

Missionaries  (including  wives) .  53 


His  Excellency  President  Tubman  and  Missionary  L.  W.  Slifer, 
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IftET  us  take  you  on  this  map  tour  of  our  Mission  area. 

Begin  with  Map  1,  bottom  of  this  page.  See  on  the  tiny  map  of 
Africa  where  Liberia  is  located— that  black  spot  on  the  West 
coast.  Now  look  at  Map  No.  1  itself  and  notice  that,  traced  on  it 
in  broken  lines,  there  are  three  rectangles  running  tandem  across 
the  country.  Those  three  rectangles  are  reproduced  on  these  two 
pages  as  Maps  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4.  They  cover  our  mission  field. 

On  Map  No.  2  you  can  readily  see  Monrovia  down  at  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean.  Follow  the  St.  Paul  River  25  miles  to  Muhlenberg 
Station.  Here  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  was  formerly  the 
Muhlenberg  Boys’  School,  and  on  the  south  side,  the  Emma  V. 
Day  Girls’  School.  These  schools  were  combined  ( 1945 )  into  the 
Lutheran  Training  Institute  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Now 
this  school  is  to  be  moved  far  inland  to  Salayea  ( Map  4 ) . 

Follow  the  river  far  upstream  and  find,  at  or  near  the  river, 
Kpolopele  (Map  2),  Sanoyea  (Map  3),  and  Belefanai  (Map  4). 

Directly  north  of  Belefanai,  and  far  up  across  the  river,  you 
will  find  Z orzor,  our  farthest  inland  station. 

Now  we  return  to  Monrovia  (Map  2),  and  follow  the  trunk 
road  across  Liberia,  passing  the  Firestone  Plantation  and  coming 
to  Kakata  (Map  2),  where  the  Booker  Washington  Institute  is 
located,  and  where  you  would  have  to  turn  off  the  main  road  to 
get  to  Kpolopele  ( also  called  Dingshu,  or  Dobli  Island ) . 

Proceeding  up  the  road  from  Kakata,  you  will  reach  Totota 
(Map  3),  where,  besides  the  mission  bungalow,  we  have  a  rest 
house  for  missionaries  going  into  the  interior. 

Directly  above  Totota  you  will  see  Sanoyea.  You  will  probably 
remember  that  in  June,  1951,  a  passenger  plane  crashed  into  Bong 
Mountain  near  Sanoyea.  Our  missionaries,  school  boys,  and  others 
worked  hard  to  bring  the  40  dead  bodies  into  Sanoyea  for  burial. 
Far  above  Sanoyea,  across  the  river,  look  for  Parlakwele  (also 
spelled  Paraquelle),  where  one  of  our  missionaries  spent  several 
years  in  evangelistic  work  and  on  the  translation  of  the  Gospel  of 
Mark  into  the  Kpelle  language.  Near  Totota,  find  Yanokwele ,  new 
language  study  center. 

Going  on  the  main  road  again  from  Totota  you  will  come  to 
Gbanga  (Map  4),  where  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has 
established  Cuttington  College.  Turning  off  the  main  road  at 
Gbanga,  you  can  proceed  north  to  Belefanai  on  a  newly  built  road. 


It  is  in  this  general  area,  near  Belefanai,  that  the 
mission  plans  to  build  a  new  Phebe  Hospital. 

Roads  for  jeep  travel  have  been  opened  north 
of  the  St.  Paul  River  so  that,  leaving  Belefanai  and 
walking  about  four  hours,  and  crossing  the  river  by 
ford  or  ferry,  you  can  make  your  way  by  a  jeep, 
sent  down  to  meet  you.  You  will  go  through  Salaye, 
where  the  Lutheran  Training  Institute  is  to  be 
located,  into  Z orzor. 

Traveling  in  a  truck  you  would  have  to  continue 
on  the  main  road  from  Gbanga,  through  Ganta 
(Methodist  Mission  Station),  then  through  French 
territory  for  a  tremendous  distance,  and  back  into 
Liberia,  crossing  the  border  near  Zorzor. 
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It  Is  only  in  the  last  five  or  six  years  that  roads  in  the  French 
area  have  been  made  accessible  to  people  in  Liberia  by  the 
opening  of  the  French  border  to  comparatively  unrestricted 
travel.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in  our  Mission,  for  it  enables 
missionaries  to  make  the  entire  journey  from  Monrovia  to  Zorzor 
by  car  or  jeep.  It  is  not  an  easy  journey  for  road  difficulties 
are  common  and  delays  frequent. 
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It  is  still  necessary  in  some  cases  to  transport  goods  by 
carriers  or  porters.  But  it  becomes  increasingly  difficult  to  hire 
porters  because  of  the  labor  shortage.  There  is  a  heavy  de¬ 
mand  for  labor  on  the  rubber  plantations  and  for  work  on 
government  road  projects.  Chiefs  are  expected  to  honor  the 
government  requirements  for  labor.  Chiefs  also  provide  porters 
for  use  on  the  jungle  path.  However,  with  the  men  called  in 
increasing  numbers  for  road  work,  and  with  attractive  labor 
conditions  at  Firestone,  the  number  of  remaining  men  in  the 
villages  upon  whom  the  chiefs  can  rely  for  porter  service  or 
for  local  labor  projects  such  as  the  building  of  a  house  or 
school,  becomes  less  and  less. 


Tribal  Chief 
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RADIO  COMMUNICATIONS 


Two-way  radio  sets  have  been  provided  for  each  of  our 
mission  stations  in  Liberia.  By  the  use  of  these  hook-ups,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  a  definite  hour  each  day,  the  missionaries,  speaking 
from  various  stations,  can  discuss  and  settle  in  a  few  minutes, 
questions  which  formerly  took  several  weeks  of  tedious  com¬ 
munication  by  messengers  traveling  on  foot  from  one  station 
to  another. 


DISTANCES  IN  OUR  AREA 


Hospital  Patients 


Distances  by  jungle  path  are  figured  at  three  miles  to  an 
hour. 

The  journey  from  Monrovia  to  Zorzor  by  road  and  jungle 
path  is  175  miles.  The  same  journey  by  jeep  to  Ganta  and 
thence  through  French  territory  to  Zorzor  is  about  310  miles. 

The  road  beyond  Kakata  has  been  in  existence  only  since 
19 44. 


AIRPLANE  SERVICE 


Places 

Gbanga  to  Belefanai 
Belefanai  to  Zorzor 
Sanoyea  to  Zorzor  . 
Sanoyea  to  Belefanai 
Gbanga  to  Ganta  .  . 
Kakata  to  Firestone 


Places 

Monrovia  to  Muhlenberg 
Monrovia  to  Kakata  .  . . 

Kakata  to  Totota  . 

Kakata  to  Kpolopele  .  . 
Totota  to  Sanoyea  .... 
Totota  to  Gbanga . 


Airplane  service  is  planned  for  the  Mission  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  Mid-Liberian  Mission  has  long  had  such  service 
and  has  helped  with  generous  kindness  to  bring  people  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast  in  cases  of  sickness  requiring  immedi¬ 
ate  hospitalization.  All  our  mission  stations  are  today  equipped 
with  landing  strips  which  are  cleared  of  jungle  and  kept  in  con¬ 
dition  against  the  time  of  urgent  need. 


Interior  Chieftain 
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Mission  House  at  Monrovia. 


HE  Lutheran  Church  in  Liberia  is  organized  as  follows: 


Districts 

M  uhlenberg-M  onrovia 

Kpolopele 

Sanoyea 

Belefanai 

Zorzor 


Parishes 

Muhlenberg,  Teh 
Kpolopele 

Sanoyea,  Kponita,  Totota,  Parakwele 
Belefanai,  Folkwele 
Zorzor,  Salayea 


Monrovia 

Our  new  Mission  House  at  Monrovia  is  an  important  center 
of  mission  business.  All  kinds  of  goods  for  the  mission  and 
for  the  missionaries  must  be  cleared  through  customs,  and 
many  articles  have  to  be  purchased  in  the  town.  All  these 
goods  must  be  packed  for  shipment  into  the  interior,  part 
way  by  truck,  and  in  some  cases,  part  way  by  carriers.  The 
carrier  loads  have  to  be  kept  at  60  pounds  each.  Large  store¬ 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Mission  House  contain  the 
materials  waiting  for  shipment  up-country. 


This  new  building  furnishes  a  home  for  the  Treasurer- 
Manager  and  for  the  Mission  Accountant,  besides  apartments 
for  missionaries  arriving  or  departing  by  steamer  or  plane,  or 
in  the  capital  city  on  business. 

Within  recent  years  a  small  Lutheran  congregation  has 
been  organized  in  Monrovia.  The  day  has  come  in  which 
people  from  the  interior  are  moving  to  the  coast  and  settling 
in  the  cities  there.  Some  of  these  new  people  in  Monrovia  are 
from  our  own  mission  areas.  They  have  been  gathered  into  a 
congregation.  Services  are  held,  Sunday  school  is  conducted, 
and  plans  are  being  considered  for  the  future  development  of 
this  congregation,  including  the  erection  of  a  church  building. 
They  have  called  their  congregation  St.  Peter’s. 

Muhlenberg 

At  Muhlenberg,  congregational  life  centers  in  the  Day 
Memorial  Church.  A  small  congregation  worships  along  with 
the  students  of  the  Lutheran  Training  Institute.  A  problem 
for  the  mission  is  what  to  do  with  this  mission  station  after 
the  school  moves  to  the  interior.  From  Muhlenberg,  preach¬ 
ing  groups  make  stated  visits  to  several  villages  set  up  in  the 
Firestone  rubber  plantation.  In  the  opposite  direction  from 
Muhlenberg,  two  organized  congregations  at  Teh  and  Zopita 
receive  ministration  by  missionaries  at  the  school. 


Kpolopele 

Kpolopele  was  our  first  interior  station  be¬ 
yond  Muhlenberg.  It  was  opened  in  1908. 
The  adult  literacy  campaign  has  flourished  in 
this  center.  Excellent  groundwork  has  been 
done  by  the  missionary  in  the  development  of 
Church  leaders.  Sunday  school  efforts  have 
prospered  and  a  dispensary  has  been  capably 
conducted.  “When  missionaries  can  return 
after  furlough  to  pick  up  their  former  work 
and  continue  it,  good  results  are  attained,”  is 
the  comment  of  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
Kpolopele  who  has  had  this  fortunate  experi¬ 
ence.  One  of  the  serious  problems  which 
affect  our  work  in  Liberia  is  the  lack  of  con¬ 
tinuity  in  any  one  piece  of  work  because  of 
the  short  terms  and  consequent  frequent 
furloughs. 


Sanoyea — Totota 

Sanoyea  was  our  second  interior  station— opened  in  1917. 
It  is  off  the  trunk  road  about  15  miles  from  Totota,  which  is 
actually  not  a  mission  station,  but  part  of  the  district  of 
Sanoyea.  Reports  from  this  area  generally  tell  of  encouraging 
results  in  evangelism.  It  is  a  large  district  with  seven  congre¬ 
gations  and  fifteen  preaching  points.  One  missionary  says  that, 
excepting  human  inability  to  respond  to  the  opportunities, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  possible  inquirers  for  the  Gospel.  Lay 
leaders  have  joined  in  evangelistic  efforts.  The  national  pas¬ 
tors  and  missionaries  have  labored  incessantly.  Dispensaries 
have  given  help  to  hundreds  at  Sanoyea,  Totota,  and  Para- 
kwele.  Schools  in  the  whole  district  have  experienced  large 
growth.  A  missionary  language  study  center  has  been  set  up  in 
native  style  buildings  at  Yanokwele,  near  Totota.  Here,  mis¬ 
sionaries  live  while  learning  the  native  tongue— Kpelle. 

A  memorial  to  those  who  perished  in  the  airplane  tragedy 
of  June  1951,  will  be  erected  at  Sanoyea.  This  will  take  the 
form  of  a  recreation  center  for  the  young  people  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Funds  have  been  contributed,  without  missionary 
solicitation,  by  relatives  of  the  victims  of  the  crash. 

Belefanai 

Belefanai  is  in  a  populous  area  and  the  whole  district  is 
interesting  for  the  variety  shown  in  its  evangelistic  enterprise. 
National  pastors,  Bible  women,  and  literacy  workers  are 
busily  engaged  in  bringing  the  message  of  the  Gospel  to  the 
people  of  many  villages.  Recent  reports  indicate  that  there  is 
evidence  of  greater  willingness  among  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  Mission  school. 

Zorzor 

Farthest  inland  is  Zorzor,  our  largest  mission  station.  Here 
are  the  Curran  Memorial  Hospital  and  Dispensary,  the  mis¬ 
sion  school,  a  home  for  people  afflicted  with  leprosy,  and  a 
Christian  congregation.  Many  villages  in  this  area  are  visited 
by  Christian  workers.  An  encouragingly  large  number  of  girls 
attend  the  mission  school.  A  strong  literacy  program  is  con¬ 
ducted.  Distinctive  in  Zorzor,  is  the  alert  District  Church 
Council  which  enjoys  a  record  of  faithful  attendance,  and 
consequently  has  become  a  group  which  takes  responsibility 
in  handling  the  Church  affairs  of  the  district. 

At  Wozi,  three  hours’  walk  from  Zorzor,  arrangements  are 
made  to  house  missionaries  and  to  supervise  their  study  of  the 
Loma  language. 


Lutheran  Training  Institute  at  Muhlenberg. 


Uk  HE  high  point  in  the  educational  system  of  our  Church 
in  Liberia  is  the  Lutheran  Training  Institute.  This  is  a  co-ed 
school  formed  in  1945  by  combining  the  former  Muhlen¬ 
berg  Boys’  School  and  the  Emma  V.  Day  Girls’  School,  then 
dropping  the  lower  grades,  and  adding,  year  by  year,  one 
high  school  grade,  until  now  it  has  become  a  combination 
Bible  training  school  and  full  high  school.  Its  purpose  is  the 
preparation  of  national  leaders  for  the  Church  in  Liberia: 
pastors,  teachers,  evangelists,  Bible  women,  nurses,  and  active 
church-minded  laymen. 

A  diversified  program  is  followed  at  the  Lutheran  Training 
Institute.  Handcrafts  are  encouraged.  Instruction  is  given  in 
cooking,  sewing,  needlework,  crocheting,  weaving,  basketry, 
bookbinding,  art  work,  carpentry,  and  shoemaking.  Stress  is 
placed  on  the  use  of  local  materials,  thereby  emphasizing  to 
the  students  the  value  of  the  resources  of  their  own  country. 
This  kind  of  instruction  teaches  resourcefulness  and  self- 
reliance. 

Along  with  handwork  and  high  school  studies,  all  students 
are  trained  for  evangelistic  work.  For  practical  experience, 
they  visit  villages  during  their  vacations  and  conduct  evan¬ 
gelistic  meetings.  This  kind  of  practice  work  is  done  during 
week  ends  also,  but  there  is  not  much  scope  for  week-end 
work  because  villages  are  too  remote.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
the  school  is  to  be  moved  into  the  interior  at  Salayea,  which  is 
within  reach  of  dozens  of  villages,  affording  opportunities  for 
frequent  practice  work  by  the  students. 

In  spite  of  all  the  additional  subjects  in  the  curriculum,  the 
Training  Institute  has  won  a  high  rating  among  all  the  schools 
of  the  land  and,  by  actual  tests  given  to  all  schools  alike,  has 
made  first  place  in  most  subjects  for  which  high  schools  are 
responsible. 

The  end  of  1952  will  see  the  third  class  graduated  from  the 
Lutheran  Training  Institute.  Its  benefit  to  the  Church  is  al¬ 
ready  felt  in  the  excellent  work  done  by  graduates  in  various 
Christian  activities.  The  student  body  for  the  year  1952  totals 


70,  but  numbers  are  growing.  More  students  are  finishing 
grade  schools  in  the  mission  stations,  which  means  that  more 
each  year  will  apply  for  admission  to  L.T.I. 

Each  station  has  a  Mission  school  to  which  boys  and  girls 
are  sent  by  the  chiefs  of  villages  in  the  surrounding  district. 
In  some  villages,  outside  mission  stations,  schools  have  been 
opened.  This  is  bringing  education  down  to  the  local  level, 
to  the  village  itself,  where  eventually  the  heart  of  the  school 
system  must  be.  As  students  show  their  usefulness  to  their 
people,  more  chiefs  and  more  parents  will  be  encouraged  to 
take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  education  of  their  boys  and 
girls,  and  there  will  be  more  pupils  and  more  schools.  More 
teachers  will  be  needed.  Our  Church  is  planning  to  be  able 
to  supply  them  from  graduates  of  L.T.I.  One  of  the  useful 
activities  of  school  boys  and  girls  is  their  participation  in  the 
literacy  movement,  teaching  adults  to  read. 

Village  schools  take  children  through  the  third  grade. 
Station  schools  include  the  sixth  grade.  The  Lutheran  Train¬ 
ing  Institute  begins  with  the  seventh  grade,  but  is  looking 
forward  to  the  day,  in  the  not-distant  future,  when  it  will  drop 
the  seventh  grade,  which  will  then  be  added  to  the  station 
schools. 


NEW  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS 


At  Zorzor,  a  building  program  reveals  the  plan  to  provide 
proper  housing  for  our  mission  schools.  Following  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  progress  in  the  erection  of  cement  block  school  build¬ 
ings  at  Zorzor,  June  1952.  Similar  buildings  will  be  con¬ 
structed  in  other  centers: 

Duplex  residence  for  missionaries.  38'  x  54'.  Under  roof. 

National  teacher’s  residence.  23'  x  36'.  Complete.  Cost 
$2960. 

Boys’  Dormitory  No.  1.  20'  x  54',  30  boys.  Complete. 

Boys’  Dormitory  No.  2.  Same  size  and  capacity.  Nearly 
complete. 

Girls’  Dormitory.  Not  begun. 

Classroom  No.  1.  24'  x  64'.  Walls  up  to  roof  level. 

Classroom  No.  2.  Same  dimensions.  Foundations  in.  Ready 
for  floor. 

Classroom  No.  3.  Same  dimensions.  Foundations  in. 


SCHOOL  PROBLEMS 

The  following  extracts  from  the  Sanoyea  missionary’s  re¬ 
port  disclose  some  difficulties  of  school  administration  in 
Liberia: 

“The  school  year  opened  with  204  pupils  in  grades  1  to  6. 
The  year  was  completed  by  182  pupils.  Sixth  grade— com¬ 
pleted  by  4  boys  and  6  girls— transferred  to  higher  schools. 


Study  hour  for  busy  students. 


Students  are  trained  for  evangelistic  worl 


Just  released  from  the  native  "bush  school. 


“The  school  staff  changed  in  personnel  almost  monthly. 
Because  of  illness,  three  who  taught  the  previous  year  did 
not  return.  A  fourth  preferred  working  at  the  coast.  Another, 
who  came  from  the  coast,  could  not  adjust  herself  to  our 
living  conditions.  Another  had  to  be  requested  to  leave.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  able  to  secure  teachers  and  had  a  complete 
staff  in  the  closing  months  of  the  school  year. 

“The  school  building  and  equipment  are  all  of  a  very  tem¬ 
porary  nature  and  require  constant  repairs.  Students  use  a 
great  deal  of  time  gathering  thatch  and  sticks  and  rope  to 
keep  the  buildings  in  repair.” 


“SEED  FALLEN  ON  GOOD  GROUND” 


From  a  Teacher's  Report 

As  an  appreciation  for  the  service  the  boys  rendered  at  the 
time  of  the  plane  crash,  Pan-American  Airways  sent  a  gift  of 
$52.50  to  be  used  for  the  students.  (Other  gifts  were  sent, 
but  this  was  something  we  were  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
boys.)  We  asked  the  boys  to  appoint  a  committee  in  each 
grade  to  settle  on  how  to  distribute  the  money.  We  supposed 
they  might  want  to  buy  footballs,  or  have  a  feast.  The  first 
grade  said,  “Give  it  to  the  church.”  The  2nd  to  5th  grades  all 
said:  “We  want  it  to  be  divided  between  the  church  and  the 
Children’s  Nursery.”  The  6th  grade  said:  “We  thought  some 
for  the  church  here,  but  we  have  heard  about  people  suffering 
in  Europe,  and  we  never  had  anything  to  send  them.”  The 
final  decision  of  all  was:  $32.50  was  sent  to  Lutheran  World 
Action  for  European  Relief,  $10.00  was  given  to  the  church 
in  Sanoyea,  and  $10.00  to  the  Nursery. 

The  missionary  comments:  “We  have  our  discouragements 
of  many  kinds,  but  here  was  something  that  showed  us  ‘Some 
seed  had  fallen  on  good  ground.’  ” 


SCHOOL  SUMMARY 


Place 

Belefanai 

Gbansu 

Muhlenberg 

Zopita 

Kpolopele* 

Sanoyea 

Gbotoioma 

Gbonota 

Palakwele 

Totota 

Zorzor 

Salayea 


Number 


Staff 

5 
1 
2 
1 
3 

6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
7 
1 


Pupils 

165 

14 

32 

35 

228 

181 

27 

47 

105 

70 

250 

41 


20  35  1195 

*  Half-day  and  Night  Schools  taught  by  day-school  teachers. 


i < 


Commencement  Day  at  Lutheran  Training  Institute. 


Handcrafts  are 


in  t 


m. 


AMBASSADORS 


This  book  is  dedicated  to  all  our  missino 

summer  of  1952  arepii 
Former  missionaries  are  lisill 


Ordaiei 


Morris  Officer — 1860-1861 
H.  Heigard — 1860-1864 
J.  Kistler— 1863-1867 
J.  M.  Rice— 1864-1865 
S.  P.  Cornell— 1869-1870 
J.  S.  Breuninger — 1873-1874 
David  A.  Day,  D.D. — 1874-1897 

B.  B.  Collins— 1875-1876 
E.  M.  Hubler— 1888-1889 
George  P.  Goll — 1888-1897 
August  Pohlman,  D.D. — 1896-1902 
Wm.  M.  Beck— 1896-1913 

J.  D.  Simon — 1899-1901 
J.  W.  Straw— 1902-1913 
Wm.  R.  Miller— 1903-1906 
G.  G.  Parker— 1906-1907 
J.  K.  Reed— 1907-1909 

C.  H.  Brosius — 1907-1923 
J.  C.  Pedersen — 1907-1916 

E.  E.  Neibel— 1908-1912 

F.  M.  Traub— 1911-1923 

J.  D.  Curran,  D.D.— 191 1-1930 


Pauline  Ziegler,  R.N. 


iana  Bartolomei 


Rev.  Harvey  Currens 


Dorothy  Greiner, 


Mrs.  Harvey  Currens 


Norma  Bloomquist 


Women  i 


Frances  Davis — 1895-1898 

Mary  Van  Leer — 1898-1901 

Mrs.  Augusta  Pohlman — 1898-1902 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Day — 1898-1899 

Amelia  A.  Klein — 1901-1909 

Ruth  Garret— 1907-1909 

Lulu  Mott  Goodman — 1907-1911 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Neibel— 1912-1913 

Mrs.  L.  Virginia  Brosius — 1909-1913 

Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Rhode — 1912-1916 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Leonard — 1912-1925 

Jestia  A.  Moses — 1914-1915 

Laura  Gilliland — 1915-1940 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Buschman — 1915.  Retired  1951 

Mabel  Dysinger — 1917-1940 

Unordc 

Herman  Vose — 1877-1878 

A.  J.  Hesser,  M.D.— 1900-1901 

Dennis  D.  Swaney — 1914-1916 

Lewis  A.  Wenrick — 1916-1920 

C.  H.  Nielsen,  M.D.— 1^19-1922;  1926-1928 

James  W.  Miller— 1920-1935 

Homer  C.  Leonard — 1922-1925 

E.  D.  Ireland— 1922-1925 

H.  M.  Worrall,  M.D.— 1923-1924 


Rev.  &  Mrs.  E.  Flothmeier 


Katherine  Holl,  R.N. 


Bertha  Koenig 


Mission 

We  add  our  tribute  to  the  wives  of  our  ordained  i 
endured  the  trials  and  difficulties  of  missionary  life 
joined  actively  in  responding  to  the  duties  and  thei 
and  in  deputation  work  in  the  homeland.  A  number 
and  continued  their  services  after  their  marriage 
missionaries,  all  of  them. 


Rev.  Paul  l.  Lewis 


Mrs.  Paul  L.  Lewis 


Rev.  Dr.  &  Mrs. 

L.  W.  Slifer 


Rev.  &  Mrs.  L.  T.  Bowers 


Rev.  &  Mrs.  W.  Currens 
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caries  to  Liberia.  Those 
!  ictured  on  this  page. 

If  with  dates  of  their  service 


in  service 


C.  E.  Buschman— 1916-1921 

Jens  Larsen — 1919-1926 

Paul  M.  Counts— 1922-1928 

Roy  L.  Yund— 1922-1925 

Fred  H.  Bloch— 1924-1929 

E.  O.  Lape— 1924-1929 

K.  R.  Jensen— 1924-1929 

Robert  S.  Oberly— 1925-1935 

O.  E.  Bluehdorn— 1925-1928 

David  A.  Dagle— 1925-1933 

H.  J.  Currens— 1927-1936 

Harry  Heilman — 1927-1948 

A.  H.  Kaitschuk— 1928-1935 

George  K.  Gesler,  D.D.S.— 1929-1935 

J.  K.  Donat— 1935-1946 

G.  Gordon  Parker— 1936-1942 

George  R.  Flora— 1938-1951 

Thomas  O.  Stelling — 1946-1951 


Esther  Bacon,  R.N, 


Rev.  &  Mrs. 

G.  O'Lindemann 


Mr.  &  Mrs.  A.  Neubauer 


Helen  Lawson 


Marianna  Bunger,  R.N 


Nssionaries 

Mrs.  Jennie  Oberly — 1918-1935 

Ruth  Robson — 1920-1926 

Marie  C.  Martens,  R.N. — 1920-1925 

Mary  E.  Bauer,  R.N.— 1922-1926 

Bertha  Klein,  R.N.— 1923-1925 

Mrs.  Bertha  A.  Counts,  R.N.— 1923-1928 

Dora  Hahn— 1924-1927 

Mrs.  Ruth  Haltiwanger — 1926-1932 

Amelia  Wiebking,  R.N.— 1926-1928 

Mrs.  Dorothy  R.  Bluedhorn — 1927-1928 

Mrs.  Irene  Gulck — 1928-1946 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Curran — 1-93 1-1 937 

Hazel  L.  Biederbeck — 1938-  to  Tanganyik 

Helen  Evans — 1945-1951 

Ruth  Kepple— 1946-1952 

ci  ed  Men 

George  Cope — 1924-1928 
George  Mynchenberg,  M.D. — 1924-1926 
J.  Ira  Haltiwanger— 1925-1932 
Jacob  R.  Jensen,  M.D.— 1927-1938 
i  Norman  R.  Sloan,  M.D. — 1928-1936 
George  K.  Gulck,  M.D. — 1929-1946 
C.  W.  Moore,  M.D.— 1939-1942 
E.  A.  Flexman,  M.D. — 1939-1942 


Rev.  &  Mrs.  Paul  Slifer 


Elizabeth  Wiley,  R.N 


Rev.  &  Mrs.  H.  V.  Whetstone 


Rev.  &  Mrs. 

Ronald  Homrighausen 


Rev.  &.  Mrs.  G.  E.  Currens 


Mf  Wives 

(dal  unordained  men,  who  faced  the  uncertainties,  and 
8(«*i  their  husbands.  They  also,  with  courage  and  zeal, 
tln|3llenges  of  missionary  endeavor,  both  on  the  field 
,eijpihem  began  their  missionary  work  as  single  women, 
iany  have  passed  on;  others  still  continue — real 


MISSIONARIES  UNDER 
APPOINTMENT  FOR 
SERVICE  IN  LIBERIA: 


Rev.  Walter  Weind 


Mrs.  Walter  Weind 


Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  Davis 
Miss  A.  Holtzinger,  R.N. 


Mrs.  E.  Karl  Weiss 


Mr.  E.  Karl  Weiss 
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A  HE  African’s  capacity  for  physical  suffering  has  been  the 
marvel  of  many  a  missionary.  Centuries  of  unenlightenment 
about  the  causes  of  sickness  have  kept  the  people  under 
abject  bondage  to  the  tortures  of  disease.  The  powerful  con¬ 
trol  exercised  by  the  witch  doctors  has,  to  this  day,  prevented 
thousands  from  seeking  the  help  of  scientific  care  which  has 
penetrated  the  continent  through  mission  and  government 
hospitals  and  health  programs. 

Malaria,  tropical  fevers,  intestinal  parasites,  abysmal  sores 
on  various  parts  of  the  body— these  are  the  afflictions  which 
everywhere  cause  misery  and  sap  the  physical  strength  of  the 
people,  leaving  them  with  little  resistance  to  sickness,  and 
with  a  never-ending  tired  feeling  which  impatient  Westerners 
are  prone  to  call  slowness  or  laziness. 

In  all  descriptions  of  medical  work  in  Africa,  the  danger 
to  women  in  childbirth  and  the  high  death  rate  among  in¬ 
fants  receive  marked  attention.  Our  own  missionaries  tell  us 
of  women  who  have  borne  eight  to  ten  children,  all  of  them 
dead.  It  is  often  true  that  only  when  a  mother  puts  her  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  medical  missionary,  does  she  have  a  living  child 
at  last.  Happy  is  the  missionary  nurse,  or  woman  doctor,  who 
gains  the  confidence  of  African  women.  Sometimes  a  mission¬ 
ary  nurse  manages  to  gather  the  midwives  of  several  villages, 
ostensibly  to  exchange  knowledge  and  experiences  with  them, 
but  actually  for  the  purpose  of  indoctrinating  them.  This  is  a 
worthy  effort  to  save  African  mothers  and  babies  who  suffer 
untold  agonies  in  the  dreary  outside  “kitchen”  of  the  unsani¬ 
tary  village  hut. 

Against  this  background  of  throttling  ignorance,  doleful 
suffering,  and  wilful  opposition,  mission  medical  service  has 
made  its  merciful  way  to  relieve  human  ills  and  to  bring  new 
hope  and  life  to  thousands  who  writhe  in  pain  as  they  face 
death  unrelieved. 

The  history  of  our  medical  work  in  Liberia  tells  of  an  ex¬ 
cellent  contribution  toward  the  relief  of  suffering  and  toward 
the  training  of  nurses  who  have  been  eagerly  sought  by  medi¬ 
cal  institutions.  Phebe  Hospital,  founded  in  1921  at  Muhlen¬ 
berg,  was  well  known  and  earned  a  most  favorable  reputation. 

Since  1945,  Phebe  Hospital  has  been  combined  with  the 
Curran  Memorial  Hospital  at  Zorzor.  This  was  done  because 
medical  care  near  the  coast  was  adequately  provided  by  gov¬ 
ernment  and  other  agencies,  whereas  more  hospital  facilities 
were  badly  needed  in  the  interior. 


Tototo. 


The  thirty-bed  hospital  at  Zorzor  is  now  modestly  housed 
in  a  very  good,  substantial,  cement-block  building  with  fairly 
good  facilities  and  equipment,  including  X-ray.  This  installa¬ 
tion,  the  Curran  Memorial  Hospital,  will  be  used  chiefly  for 
obstetrical  cases,  after  the  Phebe  Hospital  is  built  near  Bele- 
fanai.  Phebe  Hospital  will  be  the  medical  center  for  the 
mission.  From  it,  as  a  base,  mobile  units  will  be  sent  out  to 
established  dispensaries  and  to  roadside  stations. 

Our  mission  area  is  even  now  well-equipped  for  dispensary 
service.  In  addition  to  the  very  large  work  at  Zorzor,  each 
station  has  a  well-established  unit.  This  is  made  possible  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  wives  of  missionaries  are 
trained  nurses  who  can  operate  the  dispensary.  In  one  case,  a 
national  pastor’s  wife  has  this  qualification. 

At  Muhlenberg,  a  dispensary  serves  the  school  though  other 
patients  are  regularly  received. 

At  Kpolopele  the  missionary’s  wife  has  acquired  a  reputa¬ 
tion  in  the  whole  district  as  the  “woman  who  has  powerful 
medicine  for  our  babies,”  and  whose  medicine  is  “more  pow¬ 
erful  than  our  native  medicine.”  Commenting  upon  this 
tribute,  the  missionary  wife  says:  “If  only  the  people  would 
keep  bringing  their  children  long  enough  to  insure  perma¬ 
nent  health!  Our  task  is  to  give  children  the  privilege  of 
growing  up  strong  and  healthy,  a  right  which  should  and 
can  be  theirs.” 

At  Totota  the  dispensary  is  operated  by  Mr.  David  Mulbah, 
a  man  trained  in  our  hospital,  and  famed  for  miles  around 
because  of  his  success  in  healing  the  ills  of  thousands.  Along 
with  his  medical  and  nursing  care,  he  preaches  and  teaches 
the  Gospel.  He  is  at  heart  an  evangelist  and  his  patients  never 
fail  to  hear  from  his  lips  something  of  the  message  of  the 
Divine  Physician. 

At  Sanoyea  a  missionary  nurse  presides  and,  in  addition  to 
her  dispensary  work,  takes  care  of  a  nursery  for  children  who 
have  been  rescued  from  death  in  their  infancy.  Many  of  these 
were  doomed  because  they  were  twins,  or  because  their 
mothers  died  in  childbirth.  Either  of  these  situations  leaves 
little  chance  for  the  survival  of  the  child. 

In  remote  Parakwele,  Pastor  Ezra  Keller  and  his  wife  have 
been  working  with  missionaries  stationed  there  for  evangelis¬ 
tic  work  and  language  translations.  Mrs.  Keller,  a  nurse 
trained  at  Phebe  Hospital,  has  made  her  home  a  haven  for 
many  a  sufferer  who  knows  her  skill. 


At  Belefanai  a  missionary  nurse  ministers  to  patients  who 
number  15  to  55  each  day.  The  opening  day  in  the  new  mud- 
and-thatch  building,  with  a  cement  floor,  was  a  gala  event, 
attended  by  the  town  chief  and  many  people. 

The  hospital  at  Zorzor  is  the  scene  of  wonders  in  surgery 
and  healing.  People,  blind  from  cataracts,  have  had  their 
sight  restored.  Patients  brought  in  on  foot  by  jungle  path,  as 
much  as  three  days’  journey,  have  gone  home  cured  and 
happy.  The  word  spreads.  Human  need  again  and  again  over¬ 
comes  the  opposition  of  the  local  witch  doctor.  Miracles  of 
healing  are  wrought  by  the  servants  of  God  in  such  faraway 
places,  of  which  the  outside  world  knows  nothing. 

New  projects  move  slowly  in  Africa.  Plans  have  been  made 
for  the  Phebe  Hospital.  However,  the  mission  architect  and 
builder  must  review  and  revise  those  plans.  Then  begins  the 
long,  slow  process  of  selecting  land,  clearing  it  of  jungle, 
gathering  building  material,  securing  labor,  and  so  on.  It 
takes  time  and  patience  and  understanding,  but  in  the  course 
of  time  the  impossible  will  be  accomplished  and  the  new 
Phebe  Hospital,  in  the  center  of  an  area  occupied  by  300,000 
people  otherwise  without  medical  care,  will  stand  as  a  symbol 
of  Christ’s  serving  love,  manifested  by  His  servants  to  all 
who  come. 


Medical  objective: 
healthy  mother  and  babe. 


MTEEJ&CY 


SalTERACY  is  evangelism.”  So  says  Dr.  Frank  Laubach, 
God’s  apostle  of  literacy  to  half  the  world.  This  statement  is 
borne  out  in  the  experience  of  our  missionaries  in  Liberia. 
A  story  from  the  Loma  country  illustrates  the  kind  of  reaction 
which  has  been  observed  many  times.  One  of  the  chiefs,  after 
much  hesitation,  determined  to  try  to  learn  to  make  the  “book 
talk  to  him.”  He  spent  some  hours  each  day  with  the  mission¬ 
ary,  and  after  several  days  was  amazed  at  his  own  progress. 
He  eagerly  went  through  the  first  and  second  readers.  He 
read  his  own  country’s  favorite  fables,  the  very  fables  which 
he  had  heard  told  by  the  village  story  teller  around  the  fire 
at  night.  He  read  the  story  of  Jesus,  and  finally  he  read  the 
Gospel  of  Mark.  To  the  missionary  he  said:  “Now  I  know  it 
is  true.  It  comes  to  me  from  the  book.  The  book  talks  to  me 
in  my  own  tongue.  Now  I  believe  this  Gospel.  Now  I  want 
to  be  a  Christian.” 

Liberia  has  had  a  most  favorable  experience  with  the  liter¬ 
acy  movement.  In  1948,  and  again  in  1950,  Dr.  Laubach  made 
a  visit  with  his  team.  The  President  of  Liberia  was  impressed 
and  immediately  spoke  for  his  government,  promising  a  gen¬ 
erous  support  of  this  great  idea.  The  principal  missionary 
groups,  organized  under  the  “Committee  of  Reference  and 
Counsel,”  conducted  the  movement  and  contributed  to  its 
cost.  One  of  our  own  missionaries  was  made  director.  The 
project  has  enjoyed  a  wide  acceptance.  The  government  has 
now  taken  over  the  whole  plan  and  pays  all  the  ex¬ 
penses. 

Twelve  different  vernaculars  in  Liberia  were  put  into  pic¬ 
ture  form,  alphabets  were  made,  and  groups  of  leaders  were 
gathered  for  instruction  on  the  use  of  this  famous  method  of 
teaching  adults  to  read.  The  campaign  has  been  pursued  with 
vigor. 

The  official  language  of  Liberia  is  English.  It  is  the  purpose 


of  the  government  not  to  encourage  the  vernacular,  but  to  use 
it  as  a  step  toward  literacy  in  English.  The  reason  is  a  worthy 
one.  The  aim  is  to  make  the  country  one  national  unit. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  insistence  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  upon  making  the  transition  to  English  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  requires  someone  trained  in  the  techniques  of 
teaching  English  to  people  who  do  not  know  English.  In 
preparation  for  this  project,  one  of  our  own  Lutheran  pastors, 
the  Rev.  Byron  Traub,  was  selected  by  the  government  to  be 
sent  to  America  to  acquire  this  necessary  technique.  He  has 
studied  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Missions  in  Hartford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  at  the  University  of  Oklahoma. 

Coincident  with  the  literacy  movement  by  the  Laubach 
method,  our  own  Mission  in  Liberia  is  working  in  two  tribal 
languages,  and  is  producing  reading  material  for  people  who 
become  literate.  One  missionary,  especially  trained,  reduced 
the  Loma  language  to  writing.  He  has  prepared  lessons  for 
missionaries  to  use  while  learning  to  speak  the  language,  and 
is  successfully  teaching  people  in  the  Loma  country  to  read. 
He  has  trained  a  group  of  helpers  who  do  this  work  while  he 
himself  strives  to  produce  reading  materials. 

The  other  language  is  Kpelle,  reduced  by  a  linguist  em¬ 
ployed  for  two  years  by  our  Board.  Two  of  our  own  mission¬ 
aries  have  had  training  in  the  use  of  this  language.  They  are 
translating  various  materials  into  Kpelle,  including  the  Gospel 
of  Mark.  Missionaries  are  able  also  to  learn  to  speak  this 
language  by  a  series  of  lessons  scientifically  produced. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  very  important  considera¬ 
tion  in  literacy  work  is  to  produce  good  reading  material  for 
the  people  who  have  learned  to  read.  Our  Church  in  Liberia 
has  recognized  this  important  need,  and  is  making  extensive 
efforts  to  furnish  the  best  kind  of  reading  material  in  both 
languages. 


If  the  chief  learns,  all  will  follow. 
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Literacy  director  shows  how. 


Dedicated  to  literacy,  they  work  tirelessly 


Eager  faces 
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Happy  Flumo  brings  home  a  giant  cassava. 


LIBERIA — Briefly  Speaking 

On  the  west  coast  of  Africa— only  1800  miles  from  the 
South  American  continent  .  .  .  About  300  miles  north  of  the 
Equator  .  .  .  One  of  the  two  Negro  republics  in  the  world. 
(Haiti  is  the  other.)  .  .  .  About  the  size  of  Ohio,  with  l?s 
million  people. 

Four  international  airlines  call  at  Monrovia,  which  is  25/2 
hours  by  flight  from  New  York  .  .  .  Various  steamship  lines 
operate  regular  service  between  Liberia  and  other  parts  of  the 
world.  Smaller  vessels  handle  coastwise  shipping  ...  A  harbor 
at  Monrovia,  built  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  has  brought  a  great 
impetus  to  trade. 

Rubber  is  the  large  industry  of  Liberia,  developed  by  the 
Firestone  Company,  employing  30,000  men  .  .  .  Rich  iron  de¬ 
posits  were  opened  in  1951  in  the  Bomi  Hills,  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Monrovia.  Ore  has  iron  content  of  68%,  highest 
mined  in  the  world  today  .  .  .  The  soil  is  favorable  for  agricul¬ 
ture.  The  country  enjoys  good  rainfall  and  has  many  streams. 
New  agricultural  projects  are  being  developed  in  cocoa  and 
coffee.  New  food  crops  are  in  the  stage  of  experimentation 
.  .  .  Palm  oil  is  an  important  produce.  Possibility  of  banana 
export  is  being  investigated. 

The  land  rises  inland  to  wooded  plateaus.  Some  mountains 
reach  4000  feet  .  .  .  Valuable  hardwoods  in  the  dense  forests 
await  means  of  transportation  ...  A  road  system,  now 
projected,  will  open  the  country  to  larger  industrial  expan¬ 
sion. 

History  of  Liberia 

Liberia  was  colonized  from  America.  The  first  settlement 
was  undertaken  in  1820.  Other  groups  came  later.  The  settle¬ 
ment  project  was  organized  by  The  American  Colonization 
Society  which  sought  to  help  freed  slaves  in  the  United  States 
to  return  to  Africa  if  they  wished  to  do  so.  Other  colonization 
societies  assisted  in  following  years  and  to  this  day  have  con¬ 
tinued  their  interest  and  help  to  Liberian  projects. 

Land  was  purchased  from  the  original  inhabitants,  who 
later  became  antagonistic.  They  attacked  the  settlers  but 
were  driven  off  by  courageous  and  determined  defenders. 


Trained  Liberian  tapping  a  rubber  tree 


One  of  the  settlers,  a  woman,  Matilda  Newport,  in  an  emer¬ 
gency  fired  the  cannon  and  became  a  national  heroine.  The 
country  was  called  Liberia  for  the  Latin  word  liber—  free. 
The  capital  became  Monrovia,  named  for  James  Monroe,  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  Liberia  became  a  sovereign 
state  in  1847,  when  a  constitution  was  adopted,  and  a  presi¬ 
dent  elected. 

The  Liberian  flag  was  designed  at  this  time.  It  has  6  red 
and  5  white  stripes,  representing  the  eleven  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  In  the  upper  left  corner  is  a 
blue  field,  symbolizing  Africa,  and  a  white  star,  signalizing 
the  first  Negro  republic  in  Africa.  Liberia  is  a  charter  member 
of  the  United  Nations.  It  was  a  vital  center  in  World  War  II, 
especially  as  an  air  base. 

Liberia  a  Democratic  State 

All  citizens  have  the  privilege  of  voting.  In  recent  years 
women  have  been  given  the  franchise.  The  president  and 
vice-president  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  8 
years,  and  may  be  re-elected  for  an  additional  4-year  term. 
The  Legislature  consists  of  the  Senate  with  10  members,  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  with  31  members.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  five  members  is  appointed  by  the  president.  Only 
persons  of  African  descent  may  become  citizens.  Only  citizens 
may  own  land,  though  non-citizens  may  lease  it  for  long 
periods.  The  aboriginal  people  in  the  hinterland  constitute  the 
larger  part  of  the  population.  They  are  today  represented  in 
the  Legislature  by  three  chiefs,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
provinces. 

A  problem  gradually  being  solved  is  the  welding  of  the 
coastal  people  (who  came  originally  from  America)  and  the 
interior  tribes  ( aboriginees ) .  For  many  years  the  Government 
was  controlled  by  the  Americo-Liberians,  but  in  modern  days, 
men  of  the  interior  tribes  have  been  coming  into  public  office. 
Tribal  languages  to  the  number  of  28  are  used  in  the  interior, 
but  English  is  the  official  language  of  the  country  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  in  time  the  whole  population  will  speak  English. 
A  tribal  system  of  government  is  used  in  the  interior  under 
chiefdoms  and  clans— the  chiefs  of  highest  authority  are 
called  Paramount  Chiefs  and  they  are  responsible  to  the 
District  Commissioner  of  the  Liberian  Government. 

Liberia  has  a  Frontier  Force  of  1700  men— a  sort  of  con- 


LAND  AND  PEOPLE 


stabulary,  stationed  at  strategic  points  in  the  country.  The 
Militia  is  a  reserve  force  of  23,000.  A  national  police  force 
numbers  465. 

Liberia  Looks  to  Its  Education  and  Health 

About  half  the  313  schools  in  Liberia  today  are  Mission 
Schools.  As  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  these  have  had  the  most 
significant  part  in  the  education  of  the  people.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  is  promoting  its  educational  system.  It  has  established 
a  high  school  in  each  county  and  is  constantly  adding  to  the 
number  of  grade  schools.  The  University  of  Liberia  has  re¬ 
cently  been  reorganized  under  the  Government,  and  strength¬ 
ened  for  future  development.  It  includes  the  Liberal  Arts 
College,  School  of  Law,  Teachers’  College,  School  of  Account¬ 
ing,  School  of  Home  Arts,  Peoples’  College. 

Public  health  appropriations  have  grown  from  $82,000  in 
1946  to  $344,700  in  1951,  in  addition  to  $170,000  for  a  govern¬ 
ment  hospital,  making  a  total  of  half  a  million  for  public 
health  in  1951.  More  doctors  have  been  brought  in,  clinics 
have  been  opened,  two  new  hospitals  have  been  built,  plans 
have  been  made  for  the  training  of  medical  personnel:  doc¬ 
tors,  nurses,  and  other  staff  workers.  Physical  examinations 
of  school  children  is  in  operation  and  an  anti-malarial  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  conducted  with  much  success.  Missionary 
groups  have  added  their  excellent  installations  to  the  general 
picture  of  the  movement  for  better  health.  A  Liberian  Insti¬ 


tute  of  the  American  Foundation  of  Tropical  Medicine  was 
established  in  January  1952.  Their  line  of  research  is  in  three 
fields:  tropical  diseases,  the  diseases  of  animals,  improvement 
of  food  crops  for  both  men  and  animals. 

Liberia’s  Future 

With  a  safe  economy  established  through  growing  industry, 
and  better  shipping  facilities,  Liberia  looks  to  a  bright, 
prosperous  future.  A  road  building  program  is  in  progress  so 
that  trucks  may  have  access  to  interior  points.  One  five-ton 
truck  does  the  work  of  500  head  carriers  walking  the  jungle 
path.  Communications  are  being  opened  by  radio  telephone 
stations  of  which  five  have  already  been  set  up  in  key  places. 
Five  more  are  under  construction  (1952).  Fifteen  more  are 
planned  for  the  near  future. 

Better  postal  service  is  envisioned.  At  present,  mail  is 
dispatched  twice  a  week  by  truck  to  eleven  stations  in  the 
interior  from  where  it  is  taken  by  couriers  on  foot  by  jungle 
path.  Agricultural  experiment  stations  are  looking  to  the  fu¬ 
ture  as,  under  government  subsidy,  ground  and  tree  products 
are  investigated,  looking  toward  the  introduction  of  food 
products  for  the  benefit  of  health  and  of  revenue  through 
export.  With  a  bright  prospect  through  opening  industry,  in¬ 
creasing  education,  and  improved  health  conditions,  Liberia 
stands  with  great  expectations  at  the  threshold  of  a  booming 
age  of  progress  and  advance. 
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Congregations  Are  Lettered 

Muhlenberg  District 

H — Botolema 

Belefanai  District 

A — Monrovia 

1 — St.  John,  Totota 

S — Gbansu 

B — Reed  Memorial,  Millsburg 

J — St.  Peter,  Leleh 

T — Belefanai 

C — Day  Memorial,  Harrisburg 

K — Trinity,  Wolonyakwele 

U — Fokwele 

D — Zopeta 

L — Faith,  Boyamah 

E— Teh 

M — St.  James,  Zopita 

Zorzor  District 

Kpolopele  District 

N — Kpokpota  (see  Bubita) 

V — Salayea 

O — Zolita 

W — Fassama 

F — Holy  Trinity,  Dingshu 

P — Kilabie 

X— Fisibu 

Sanoyea  District 

Q — Capetown 

Y — Yella 

G — Curran  Memorial,  Sanoyea 

R —  Palakwele 

Z — Immanuel,  Zorzor 

RENCH 

GUINEA 


LETTERED#  CONGREGATION 

numbered#  preaching  POINT 

•  — •  language  and  tribal  boundaries 
roads  COMPLETED 

- ROADS  UNOER  CONSTRUCTION 

PROPOSED  ROADS 
+  DISPENSARIES 
—  i — i  DISTRICT  BOUNDARIES 
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Preaching  Points  Are  Numbered 

(Services  are  held  and  congregations 
will  likely  be  established) 


Muhlenberg  District 

1 —  Mt.  Coffee 

2 —  Weysingi 

Kpolopele  District 

3 —  Mauwa 

4 —  Hende 

5 —  Glinkoma 

6 —  Balala 

7—  Zulu  Hill 

8 —  Willieta 

9 —  Tinketa 

Sanoyea  District 

1 0 —  Georgeta 

1 1 —  Buglehta 

1 2 —  Danielta 

1 3 —  Vonzema 

1 4 —  Mumolta 

1 5 —  Felenta 

1 6 —  Wummee 

1 7 —  Nwoloisu 

1 8 —  Layea 

1 9 —  Gbonita 

20 —  Gelekpaisu 


2 1 —  Gbolukai 

22—  Boilea 

23 —  Gbetelemu 

Zorzor  District 
23A — Gorlu 

24 —  Telemu 

25 —  Telemai 

26 —  Gbongoe 

27 —  Kpaiye 

28 —  Tingshu 

29 —  Zolawu 

30 —  Sokolabu 

31 —  Kiliwu 

32 —  Balagralazu 

33 —  Woghasi 

34 —  Zollemai 

35 —  Bukisa 

36 —  Bui 

37 —  Kalemai 

Belefanai  District 

38 —  Sienkpala 

39—  Farvi 
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